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Pepita Bonita 
by Alan Crane 


If Pepita had not broken her wing, she might never have been called anything 
but Little Pelican. The broken wing brought her a name, a home, and a most 
worthy master in young Chucho. The sad thing is that Pepita didn’t really de- 
serve these three attributes to comfortable living. The funny thing is the 
amount of mischief she got into, always guided by her very lengthy beak. 

38 illustrations in two colors. Bold, clear type. Size 7” by 8%”. Draw- 


ings and tale will entertain every member of the family from the age 
of three. Cloth binding. $1.50 


Thomas Nelson and Sons 
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r= a lively story for Boys and Girls —= 
DOUGAL’S WISH 


By Leclaire Alger 


It seemed that because young Dougal bought 
some old books of Scottish folklore, wonderful 
things happened one summer on a Pennsyl- 
vania farm. However, with the aid of Auld 
Gregson and his famous aviator nephew, the 
children solved the mystery of the mischievous 
pony. Many pictures. Ages 8-12. $2.00. 
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Peter Penguin Talking 


Oscar and I have been discussing his escape. I 
said, “The lesson for you is to stay in the sea. 
Everytime you get on land you get in trouble. 
M. Isn’t there enough sea for you? Nearly two 
thirds of the earth’s surface is water and yet you are not satisfied with 
that. You have to go poking around the dirty land.” 

“Oh, there’s enough sea, all right,” said Oscar, “deep sea and surface 
sea and layers in between. All the way from the Arctic to the Antarc- 
tic, there are thousands of places to explore. But what about my friends 
on land? I couldn’t leave my pal, Mr. Zabriski.” 

“He could get a diver’s suit.” 

“They look sort of stiffish. Can you move about and do things in a 
diver’s suit?” 

“Do things! Didn’t you read how Commander Ellsberg went over 
to Eritrea, dove into the Red Sea to look over the big floating dock the 
Italians had wrecked and sunk, figured out how it could be repaired 
and raised, and had that dock up again in nine days—a dock big enough 
to handle 10,000 ton cruisers?” 

“Well, if he could, Pll bet Mr. Zabriski could, too,” said Oscar. 

“It might be he’d like sea life better than land life after he got used 
to it.” 

“Maybe, maybe he would. We could give shows for the whales and 
the dolphins. They both like fun. But say, Pete, can you eat in a diver’s 
suit?” 

“Eat? No, you cannot. Not in this year’s model, anyway. But that’s 
nothing. People are very odd creatures. They don’t understand that 
word ‘cannot.’ Built to walk on land like bears and horses, they want to 
try the water and so they build ships that float. Then they want to try 
the air and so they build airplanes bigger than a thousand birds put to- 
gether. They want to go under the sea and so they invent diver’s suits 
and submarines. Next year they will probably have diver’s suits 
equipped with thermos bottles and sandwiches and be having picnics 
on the bottom of the sea.” 

“Honest?” said Oscar. “Gee, I know a swell place for a picnic, coral 
branches to protect you from the current, soft seaweed to lie on... .” 

“Okay, Oscar, but not until we get peace. Right now we have to 
help win this war. You’re due to go out on the submarine patrol in 
two minutes and I have piles of work around the office. The war front 











and the home front and that means every one working for America. So 
long and good hunting.” 

Now for news about you and me and all the Story Parapers. Don’t 
overlook Victor’s page this month. It takes a strong nation to win wars 
and he tells you how to go about seeing that you and other people get 
stronger. Stronger Americans wouldn’t be a bad idea for peace time 
either, would it? 

If we had 130,000,000 people as strong as the first white men to come 
here, we'd be quite a nation. You can read a little about them in the 
first story “A Test of Courage.” There is much more about them in 
a handsome new book, THe Dracon Suip by William S. Resnick 
(Coward-McCann). You can read about their fights and sailing and the 
first white child born in America. It is a great story but not just a 
made-up story because it is based on the old Icelandic sagas that re- 
count their four voyages to “Vinland.” 

Another good book that you sampled in Story ParapE is ANGLE- 
worms ON Toast by MacKinlay Kantor. The book, of course, has 
many more pictures than the sample. They are printed in two colors 
and hilariously funny. If you know some one that likes to laugh, this is 
about the best present you could give him. 

While you are browsing around in bookshop or library, don’t over- 
look Sroopinc Hawk AND STRANDED WHALE, an exciting Indian story 
by Wilfrid Bronson, who wrote “Are Giraffes All Right?” for this 
magazine. An extraordinary book about animals is Girt oF THE ForEST 
by R. Lal Singh and Eloise Lownsbery. This comes from India, and 
tells how a Hindu boy took a tiny tiger cub for a pet. 

Take a look, too, at A War-TIME HANDBOOK FoR YOUNG AMERICANS 
by Munro Leaf. I think one look will just about convince you that it’s 
a book for you. It makes pretty clear how things we do every day 
affect the war, helping or hindering America’s victory, and shows how 
you can help now. 

There are fine new books for all tastes this fall and a good way to 
get news of them is to look for the reviews and publisher’s announce- 
ments in Story PARADE each month. 
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A TEST OF COURAGE 
By WiiuraM S. Resnick 


Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 


Nurs urxep his new home in Vinland. It was more exciting 
than Greenland; there were many new places to explore and 
strange new animals, too. Sometimes the men took him with 
them to the mainland when they went to cut wood for the 
winter. Karl, the Viking leader, was kind to him, and so espe- 
cially was Halfdan Whiteleg who liked to have the boy follow 
him about and ask him questions. 

It was strange, Nils thought, that in their first year in Vinland, 
they had seen no other people except the friendly Eskimos who 
came to fish in the great inland bays. True, he had once seen a 
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signal fire on the mainland which appeared and disappeared 
three times, but no natives had shown themselves. 

One summer day, when the sun blazed and there was no 
wind, Nils found Halfdan dozing in the shade of the stockade. 
The boy plumped himself down beside Halfdan and sighed. 
“Tr’s terrible hot,” he said. 

“That it is, Nils, my boy, but not nearly as hot as the time 
I sailed with your uncle, Leif Eriksson, down the coast of 
Africa. Why it was so hot then—” 

“I know, Halfdan,” Nils interrupted, for he had heard the 
story many times, “it was hot then, but it is hot now, too. Why 
don’t we go swimming and cool off?” 

“Swimming?” Halfdan inquired languidly as if he had never 
heard the word. “No, it is much better here in the shade.” 

“Oh, you're just lazy. I bet you don’t even know how to swim 
anyway.” 

“Don’t know how to swim!” Halfdan retorted. “Why Nils, 
my boy, I was the best swimmer in Iceland. Once I swam for 
three weeks without stopping to rest, while the King of Iceland 
himself rowed beside me and fed me boar’s blood to keep up 
my strength. Swim! Why I was the best swi—” 

“Well, let’s go swimming then,” Nils cut in, quick to see 
his opportunity. 

Before he had a chance to realize what had happened, Half- 
dan was down on the beach stripping off his clothes and plung- 
ing into the surf with Nils. Both of them were indeed good 
swimmers, for instruction in swimming was an important part 
of any Viking boy’s education. With steady strokes they 
headed out to sea, going slowly so as to save their strength. 

When they were nearly two miles out, Halfdan paused for 
a moment. “I thought I heard something,” he said. 

They both listened, and a faint cry came to them from quite 
nearby. When the next wave lifted them up, they saw in the 
water about a hundred yards away what seemed to be the 
figure of a man clinging to a log. Nils and Halfdan swam over 
and discovered that it was an Eskimo boy, half dead from ex- 
haustion, clinging to the wrecked remains of his canoe. Exert- 
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ing themselves to the utmost, Halfdan and Nils managed to tow 
the boy safely in to shore. When he had recovered sufficiently 
to talk, Halfdan questioned him about his mishap, and inter- 
preted his words to the others. 

“My name is Perek,” the lad began, “and I am the son of 
Alok the Seal Hunter. Two moons ago my father and I set out 
with the others of our tribe to follow the great schools of fish 
that come south in the spring. 

“It was while we were rounding the point of the Great 
Finger,” Perek continued, “that a great storm came up and 
wrecked my canoe on a submerged rock and, before I could 
shout for help, all the other canoes had been swept out of hear- 
ing. I could not have held on much longer.” 

“And how long were you in the water?” Halfdan asked him. 

“T can remember the sun rising six times. After the sixth time 
I cannot remember,” he answered. 





“Halfdan, ask him if his people often came to the Island of 
Many Lakes to fish,” Karl requested. 

Perek replied through his interpreter, “No, we do not come 
often because the island is sacred to the red-skinned forest 
people. It is on the Island of Many Lakes that their holy offer- 
ings to their gods and dead warriors are hidden.” 
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Nils glanced at Karl as if to remind him of the signal fires 
they had seen on the mainland the previous fall and of the con- 
versation they had about the possible existence of natives other 
than Eskimos. 

Karl had evidently thought of the same thing, for his next 
question to Perek was, “You speak of the forest people. Are 
these not Eskimos?” 

“No,” he answered, “they are quite different. Tall they are, 
as tall as you, but with dark red skins, the color of the autumn 
leaves. They live beyond the hills, many days’ journey inland, 
and they come to the ocean only to worship their gods. Each 
year when the frost has come and gone they return again.” 

“T think he is imagining things,” Lars remarked. “Tall red- 
skinned men! Would we not have seen such men, if they were 
about? This must be the Island of Many Lakes that he speaks 
of and there have been no red-skinned ones here.” 

“You are right, Lars,” Karl answered, anxious to change the 
subject, “it is undoubtedly his great exhaustion that makes him 
speak so. Let him rest, now. We will talk more with him when 
he has recovered his strength.” 

In a few short weeks Nils and Perek became inseparable 
friends, teaching each other everything they knew. In the be- 
ginning they spoke a gibberish—half Norse, half Eskimo— 
which only they understood, and later on, although each 
learned the other’s language quite well, they continued to use 
this mongrel tongue, delighting in the consternation it caused 
among their elders. 

The Eskimo boy was.a quick, intelligent lad with all the sly 
good humor of his people, and the Vikings soon became very 
fond of him. As for Perek, he was quite content to spend the rest 
of his days with these white strangers who had befriended him. 

One day late in the summer, the two boys and Halfdan sailed 
across to the mainland, every available space in their small boat 
piled high with bowls and baskets. Perek had discovered a large 
grove of blueberry bushes, and the three companions were on 
their way to pick the ripe berries. The day passed with much 
laughing and eating (more berries were eaten than were picked). 
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When Halfdan thought it was time to go home, he called 
out a long halloo to summon the boys to the boat. In a few 
moments Perek appeared, pushing his way through the thick 
bushes, and called to Halfdan, “We have them all now. There 
are enough left perhaps for the birds but no more.” 

“Aye, and they will be fine stewed down with a bit of honey. 
But where is Nils? If we don’t hurry we will be late for dinner, 
and all these little berries have whetted my appetite. Nils—oh, 
Nil-l-ls, my lad,” Halfdan bellowed out in his loudest voice. 
“Finish up now and come out of those confounded bushes.” 

They listened, but there was no answer. 

“Try again, Halfdan,” Perek suggested and again Halfdan 
called out. Silence. 

The third time Perek added his voice to Halfdan’s, but there 
was still no answer from Nils. 

“He may have wandered out of earshot,” said Halfdan. 
“What direction did he take, Perek?” 

“He was near the pines when I saw him last,” Perek replied, 
pointing to a clump of tall pine trees at the north end of the 
blueberry grove. “Come on, Halfdan, we will find him.” 

They started off at a trot, calling to Nils at regular intervals. 
When they reached the pine trees, there had still been no an- 
swer from Nils, and Perek began searching for some evidence 
of his friend. After a few moments, he called to Halfdan and 
silently pointed to the earth in front of him. The turf was 
scuffed and torn up as if a struggle had taken place, and as Perek 
searched more carefully, he found a few small shreds of red 
wool, apparently torn from Nils’ jerkin. The evidence indi- 
cated that Nils had been captured by at least two assailants. 

Following the tracks through the pine grove, Perek and Half- 
dan discovered a clearly marked trail leading inland. It was 
cleverly concealed by the bushes and rocks around it, and un- 
less one happened upon it accidentally -or knew in advance 
where to look for it, it would never have been noticed. The 
trail was almost like a tunnel hacked out of the underbrush, 
and as they followed it, Perek and Halfdan sometimes had to 
bend almost to the ground to get through. After about a mile, 
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the underbrush thinned out, and the trail was indicated by small 
deep cuts in the trees, cunningly placed so as not to be visible 
except from one spot on the trail. It took all of Perek’s skill to 
follow this road, for it was indeed a road, that might lead them 
to Nils. 

The sun had sunk almost to the distant horizon when Perek 
and Halfdan approached the edge of the vast forest of ancient 





hemlocks, great trees that completely blotted out the sky. Here 
again the path was clearly defined, and as they penetrated 
deeper and deeper into the forest, a distant, almost intangible 
throbbing that seemed to come from the earth itself was felt. 
The throbbing grew into the sound of drums, beating regu- 
larly, deep in the forest. The sound grew louder until finally, 
as Perek and Halfdan came to the top of a small knoll, it burst 
full upon them. There, in a clearing before them, was a fire, 
its flames casting weird shadows of the huge trees around the 
clearing. Standing in front of the fire was Nils, and from the 
distance he seemed to be bound securely with his arms strained 
around a sapling behind him. Dancing around the fire was a 
circle of tall red-skinned men, their faces fantastically painted 
in bright colors. 

“These are not Eskimos,” Halfdan whispered. 

“No, Halfdan, these are the red-skinned forest people. They 
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are not related to my people. Each year when the leaves begin 
to fall they come to the sea. They call themselves Algonquins.” 

“Do you suppose if we rushed down there and took them by 
surprise we could get Nils out of there safely?” 

“Not a chance. They are great marksmen with their bows 
and arrows, and we would be shot down the minute we entered 
the clearing. Besides, I do not think Nils is in great danger, at 
least not right now. Since they have not killed him yet, they 
must have other plans for him.” 

“Other plans?” 

“Yes. These Algonquins sometimes torture their captives to 
see how brave they are. If they plan this for Nils, we may have 
time to get help and rescue him.” 

“Well, come on then!” 

They made their way carefully back to the trail and, when 
they were out of hearing, they raced back to the shore to get 
help. It was already dark, with only a few streaks of light left 
in the western sky, when they reached the shore and shoved 
off in their boat. The trip across the bay was made quickly. 
Back at the island, Perek and Halfdan ran to the stockade to 
find every one waiting anxiously for the berry pickers’ return. 

“What kept you so long?” Karl called out as they came into 
sight. “And where is Nils?” 

“Nils has been captured,” Halfdan panted, out of breath. 

“Captured? By whom?” Karl asked. 

“By the forest people. The—the—what did you say their 
name was, Perek?” 

“Algonquins.” 

“How do you know that these—these Algonquins—have 
taken Nils?” Karl questioned Perek. “Is it not possible that he 
is lost on the mainland?” 

Perek explained how they had found signs of a struggle and 
how they had followed the trail of the Indians to their camp 
in the forest. He described how they had seen Nils standing, 
a prisoner, in the midst of large numbers of the forest people. 

“And you say these people sometimes torture their pris- 
oners?” Karl questioned further. 
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“I do not know much of the Algonquins,” Perek replied. 
“They are not a war-like people and they usually live at peace 
with their neighbors. The few times I have seen them when 
they hunt the caribou far to the north, they have been friendly 
and hospitable. But I have seen a man of my people captured 
by the Algonquins and tortured, for what reason I know not.” 

“Perek, can you lead us to the clearing in the forest where 
you saw Nils?” 

Perek hesitated. “It will be difficult in the dark, but I will try.” 

“Good. Halfdan, go to the stone house and bring Thorvald 
and all his men. The rest of you arm yourselves well; there will 
probably be fighting.” 

Meanwhile, the bewildered Nils was staring into a fire in the 
middle of a clearing in the woods while hundreds of strange 
naked men were dancing around him yelling in some unfamiliar 
language. As his head cleared, he remembered picking the last 
handfuls of berries and then being lifted suddenly from his feet 
by two powerful arms. He had struggled and there had been 
a blow on the side of his head, and then—nothing. 

Now there were these strange, dark men dancing. As his 
head cleared, Nils began to realize these must be the mysterious 
forest people whose presence he and Karl had so long suspected 
and whose existence Perek had confirmed. Well, here they 
were, and here he was—a prisoner with his arms bound tightly 
behind him. He wondered what they would do with him, but 
he was not frightened. 

The yelling increased in tempo and the beat of a drum 
sounded in the background. The drum had an intoxicating 
effect on the red-skinned men and their dancing became wilder 
and more frenzied. They paid no attention to Nils. All their 
energies were given over to their dance and to something which 
seemed to be behind him. Nils craned his neck, but all he could 
see was the fire blazing at his back. 

The dancing and the drums stopped suddenly. There was 
not a sound except the heavy breathing of the panting dancers 
and the crackling of the logs burning in the fire. Then a res- 
onant, commanding voice called out. The warriors answered. 
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seemed to be a sort of litany or catechism, like part 
of a religious ceremony. When five or six responses 


out again. A second time, the warriors answered. It 
had been given, there was silence once more. 
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A tall warrior rose up from the group squatting 


to one side of the fire and walked slowly over to Nils. There was 
a tense air of expectancy in the others as this warrior stood be- 


fore him, an axe-like weapon in his hand. Without warning, the 
warrior threw his axe at Nils. It crashed into the wooden stake 


Nils was tied, barely an inch above his head. 
Nils was startled, but he stared ahead calmly, giving no sign 


of having noticed his narrow escape. A second warrior ap- 


to which 
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proached and threw his axe, which came so close to Nils’ 
shoulder that the handle thumped him soundly. Again Nils 
feigned indifference for he had somehow sensed that this was 
a test of valor, very much like the feats of endurance which the 
Vikings attempted in the training of their young men. 

When Nils continued to show no sign of fear after the third 
and fourth axes had been thrown, there was a murmur of ap- 
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proval. Hearing this, Nils made it a point to yawn elaborately 
after an arrow grazed his ear. There was a triumphant shout, 
and two warriors ran forward to loosen his bonds. Half a 
dozen of the others lifted him up on their shoulders, carried him 
around the fire three times, and finally deposited him before the 
man whose voice Nils had heard earlier. 

It was apparent that this was the chief of the Indians. His 
bearing and dignity and, above all, the kindly intelligence of 
his features convinced Nils that this man must be the leader of 
the Indians as Karl was leader of the Vikings. The chief spoke 
to him in a commanding tone of voice. When Nils indicated 
that he did not understand, he was surprised to hear the Indian 
speak to him in the language of the Eskimos. 

“You have shown great bravery for one of so few summers. 
Each year at the time of the harvest moon, the Algonquins 
capture the first stranger met on the journey to Moshup and 
put to him a test of courage. If the strange one shows weakness, 
he must be slain. If he shows himself to be a man of fortitude, 
as you have done, he is to be welcomed as a blood-brother 
among the peoples of the Algonquins. So says the ancient law 
and so shall it be done.” 

This speech spoken in a solemn voice was followed by a 
strange ceremony. A long hollow tube of wood, which had at 
one end a bulb-like container made of stone and filled with 
some combustible material, was lit with a coal from the fire and 
was then puffed on by the chief. He sucked smoke into his 
mouth and then puffed it first to the north, to the south, to the 
west, and to the east; then to the sky and to the earth. 

When he had finished, he passed the smoking stick to the 
warrior next to him who also puffed smoke in each of the four 
directions and to the earth and to the sky. Each man in the ring 
did the same, and the last man passed the stick to Nils who 
imitated the others as best he could. Nils handed the pipe back 
to the chief, who then told him that since the night was late, 
he would be taken back to his people. 

The chief issued a command in his native tongue and each 
warrior picked up his weapons and a torch and followed, one 
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after the other in single file, down the trail leading to the shore. 
They wandered in and out among the great trees of the forest, 
crossed the open rocky part of the path, and crept through the 
tunnel-like section aproaching the shore, all to the music made 
by the drummers who came at the rear. 

This torch-lit procession, led by the Indian chief and Nils, 
met the startled and somewhat fearful gaze of the Vikings who 
had gathered on the edge of the berry grove. The Indians halted 
when the chief held up his hand as a signal, and the drums 
stopped. 

Nils walked over to Karl and said, “I am all right, these 
people are my friends.” Turning to the Indian chief, Nils said, 
“This is Karl, the chief of my people. He, too, is a brave man.” 

The chief replied, “Go-wa-tan greets the white chief and his 
people and welcomes them to the land of the tall trees.” 

When Nils had interpreted the Indian’s words, Karl said, 
“Tell Go-wa-tan we thank him for his greetings and that we 
hope to live in peace and friendship with his people.” 

Nils felt his face coloring as he translated the chief’s next 
words. “Friendship there will always be between us and the 
people of our adopted son. His bravery will be a strong bond 
between us. But the moon is now low, and soon the sun will 
rise from her bed in the great sea. Tomorrow the Algonquins 
will begin the feast of Moshup, and we hope the white men will 
celebrate with us.” 
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It takes Oscar’s education and 
Mr. Zabriski’s imagination 
to arrange for Oscar’s escape. 


OSCAR’S ESCAPE 


By Maser E. Nerkirk 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


Part Two 


Arrer A Few more days of practicing, the seals’ steeple trick 
was almost perfect, and as their trainer gave his orders, the 
seven actors snapped into action. 

“Four form a raft! Three flop on top!” Oscar directed. 
“Now, here I come. Shove your noses under me and begin lift- 
ing. Steady there! This is the church, this is the steeple. But it’s 
made by seals and not by people. Are you ready? One! Two! 
Three! Go—ing—up!” 

Slowly the seals began lifting. Slowly Oscar started skyward. 
As the raft moved toward the wall, Oscar began saying fare- 
well. “Sorry to leave in such a rush, boys. But you can’t blame 
me. I may never again have as good a chance,” he called. 
“Good-by. I’m going over, I’m going o—! Oh! Oh—o—o!” 

Then came a tremendous splash and the pool churned with 
topsy-turvey seals. For the raft had broken up again; and Oscar, 
caught off balance, was forced to take a belly-flop dive. So, in- 
stead of finding himself on the other side of the wall, there he 
was back in the water once more, surrounded by his troupe of 
greenhorn acrobats. 

“I’m so sorry, Oscar. It was all my fault,” Snappy began ex- 
plaining. “I'll be ever so careful after this. I just opened my 
mouth to yell good-by and my nose must have slipped.” 

“Well, never mind,” Oscar replied good-naturedly. “It was 
a fine performance anyway.” 

“And we'll do it perfectly tomorrow,” the seals declared. 

But Oscar’s scheme for getting out of the pool and joining 
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Mr. Zabriski soon met with a serious setback. No one, not even 
seals, can practice tricks regularly in a public place without 
being seen by some one, and talked about by every one. And it 
happened that a workman, who had watched the balancing 
while eating his lunch on a park bench, went home and told his 
wife. The wife told her mother. The mother sat down and 
telephoned to five friends. And before nightfall, the news had 
spread so that many people were saying, “Have you been to 
the park lately to see the seals? They do tricks. It’s marvelous. 
Simply amazing! You must drive out and take the children.” 

So, although the seals were now able to lift Oscar as high as 
the wall, by the next morning there were too many visitors 
standing around, and escape was impossible. 

“These folks will get tired of looking after a few more days,” 
Oscar told his helpers. “But we'll 
have to keep on balancing in 
order to stay in practice.” 

Oscar was wrong, however, in 
thinking that the audience would 
soon lose interest, for it seems that 
people never tire of watching 
seals. And then, too, this show was 
free. The watchers kept telling 
their friends and the crowds in- 
creased. Still Oscar thought, “Per- 
haps I can go tomorrow.” 

But each tomorrow brought a 
larger audience, and in the mean- 
time, something else was happen- 
ing to the pool. It’s clear, pleasant 
waters began changing; and the 
change was for the worse. Noth- 
ing was said about it at first. The 
place wasn’t Oscar’s home, and 
it didn’t seem polite for a visitor to 
complain. But one discouraging 
day a few words slipped out. 
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“You know, Oscar,” one of the seals had remarked, “I do 
feel sorry for you, not being able to join your partner, yet I 
must say it’s been jolly, giving a show every day, even if we 
haven’t been able to do anything about getting costumes.” 

“Why, yes, I like it, too,” Oscar admitted. “In fact, I’d en- 
joy spending a longer time here, if it weren’t for a few things 
that spoil my pleasure. Now if I could only let Mr. Zabriski 
know that I am alive and well... !” 

“Of course that must be worrysome,” said the other, “not 
being able to write or telephone. But what else is bothering 
you?” 

“Maybe I shouldn’t mention it,” said Oscar. “But it’s the 
shells, the peanut shells. Very disagreeable!” 

“Yes, they are bad. That nuisance is beginning again,” he 
was told. “We have to put up with it every summer.” 

“But it seems to be much worse this year with so many more 
visitors,” another seal spoke up. “They lean on that rail at the 
top of the wall, and while they watch us, their jaws are going 
every minute, munching and crunching. And then they make 
us a present of all the shells, and the candy papers and the gum 
wrappers, besides. It’s disgusting.” 

“Tt’s not healthful,” said Oscar. “Dirt causes sickness. Even 
I know that.” 

“Yet human beings think they know so much more than ani- 
mals,” a third seal chimed in. “But when I see the way many of 
them behave around here, sometimes I wonder how much they 
do know. How do you suppose they’d like it if we stood around 
their houses, and pitched fish bones into their living rooms? 
You can depend upon it, they’d soon raise an awful rumpus.” 

“Well, you ought to start a clean-up campaign,” said Oscar. 
“See that smeary faced little boy in the front row? Watch him. 
Yes, sir! I knew it! Threw his lollypop stick right into the pool. 
And I'll bet there’s a rubbish can only a few feet away. If this 
were my pool, I’d do something that would put a stop to such 
shiftless behavior.” 

“What could any one do, Oscar?” he was asked. 

“T don’t know now, but I’d teach them a lesson,” was the 
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answer. “I’d do something terrible that they wouldn’t forget in 
hurry. But I intend to get out of here before winter comes, so 
I guess I can manage to put up with the mess for a little while 
longer.” 

Then came Saturday and even more thoughtless sightseers. 
They stood three deep around the pool, and the water was as 
thick as clam chowder. 

“More and more people, instead of fewer and fewer,” Oscar 
complained as he swam about waiting for feeding time. “Will 
I ever get away? What a place to spend one’s life, forever 
flopping around and around in a bath of peanut shells! Even a 
monkey would object!” 

And at that moment, just as the keeper drove up with his 
basket of fish, something happened quite suddenly that made 
Oscar forget his resolution to stay out of trouble. The some- 
thing was an empty crackerjack box that was tossed into the 
pool. It struck Oscar on the ear. It didn’t really hurt his ear, 
but his feelings were injured severely. And to the irritated seal, 
ready to explode at any moment, the box acted like a flame set 
to fireworks. He whizzed into immediate action, barking indig- 
nation to right and left. 

“So you like a mess. All right! Watch me make one!” 

With that he leaped to a position directly in front of the 
keeper. And when the first fish was pitched, Oscar was right 
there to catch it. But he did not keep it. Back it went to the 
owner of the crackerjack box and it landed smack on his nose. 
Then, like a Roman candle run wild, Oscar began batting huge 
chunks of greasy fish straight into the faces of the crowd. 

“Oh! Oh! Fish!” a man bellowed, and began mopping his 
features with a gray-looking handkerchief. 

“Ugh! It’s raw! My blouse!” cried a woman opposite, as she 
shook and brushed and tried to back away. 

“Take a dose of your own medicine,” Oscar hurled at the 
man. “Go home and teach your children to be tidy,” he shot 
at the woman. 

“That seal’s vicious,” some one yelled. “Look out! He’s dan- 
gerous!” 
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“TAKE A DOSE OF YOUR OWN MEDICINE,” OSCAR SHOUTED 


“So are you dangerous, trying to drown us in peanut shells.” 
Oscar shouted. “How do you like that? Take that! And that!” 
He went on delivering the fish, and each juicy chunk scored a 
bull’s eye. 

Those persons who had twisted and elbowed their way to 
the front attempted to move back, but the people behind them 
wanting to get a good look, kept pushing forward. So there 
they all were wedged, unable to escape, in a rain of fish. 

By this time the keeper was thoroughly frightened. He de- 
cided to stop pitching, so he quickly got rid of the remaining 
pieces of fish by dumping them directly into the water. And 
the seals started diving for their dinner. Oscar dived, too, but 
came up with a mouthful of rubbish instead of food. And then 
and there he decided to do something more. 

“Come on, boys. Follow me!” he cried. “Let’s finish the job! 
We'll clean up the place!” 

With that he began plunging and spattering. By beating the 
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surface of the water with his powerful flippers, he sent up 
showers of spray and a deluge of shells and soggy papers. All 
seven seals joined in. 

No weather man could ever have predicted such a strange 
storm. Within one minute every man, woman and child who 
couldn’t push away, was soaked to the skin. And within two 
minutes, the space around the pool was empty. The drenched 
sightseers had fled to their homes to change their clothes, and 
the seals were left in peace. 

“Sorry about dinner; there wasn’t much left,” Oscar apolo- 
gized to his friends. 

“Don’t give it a thought,” they replied. “We haven’t had as 
much fun in a month of Sundays.” 

“Well, ’'m worn out! Ready to drop!” Oscar exclaimed. 
“But at last we've cleared the place of those pests. They won’t 
come back here very soon. And tomorrow I’ll go away.” 

But the seal was not reckoning with the curiosity of human 
beings. For to his great surprise and disgust, the next day 
brought more and more visitors. Now they crowded four deep 
around the pool and, worse than that, they were all snugly 
covered with raincoats. Several young girls even had on bathing 
caps, one small boy was important in a soldier’s steel helmet, 
and a plump little old gentleman was partly protected by a 
newspaper spread over his bulging stomach. 

The situation was bad enough to make a laughing hyena cry, 
and Oscar felt so downhearted that he began to stir up mis- 
chief. 

“I want to read,” he suddenly declared when his eyes lit on 
the paper. “Why, I haven’t seen the funnies for a month!” 

Then nodding his head in the direction of the well-fed little 
man, he winked and whispered to the other seals, “Watch me 
scare Santa Claus.” 

With that he dived, swam underwater, came up close to his 
victim, and suddenly sprang into the air. 

“Ps-s-s-s-t!”’ he hissed. And then he barked with fiendish 
glee when the man jumped and the makeshift rain shelter fell 
out of his hands. 
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The paper fluttered down and settled upon the surface of 
the pool, front page up. It floated there just long enough for 
the rampageous seal to glance at the headlines. 

“Fish Burrz Hits Park: Seat Starts CLeAN-vup,” the big 
black letters read, and then the paper sank out of sight. 

“But I know all about the fish blitz,” Oscar sputtered. “I 
wanted to look at Donald Duck.” And he went on complain- 
ing. “Oh, what’s the use? I'll never, never get away from here. 
Everything turns out wrong—just everything!” 

So when, at that moment, an object landed in the water with 
a smart slap and a splash, Oscar expected more trouble. “And 
now, they’ve begun throwing rocks at us,” the seal grumbled. 
“Well, let them go ahead. Next I’ll be carted off to the hospital 
with cuts and bruises. What do I care!” 

But the rock turned out to be a bottle. It was: floating, and 
Oscar .wam over to investigate it. 

“All right, throw glass at us then! See if I mind” he scolded, 
giving the thing a poke with his nose. 

Then he noticed something different about the bottle. It was 
corked. And though it still wore a gingerale label, it no longer 
contained gingerale, yet it wasn’t exactly empty. With great 
excitement, the seal worked out the stopper; and sure enough, 
a note lay curled up inside. 

Oscar was so glad that he had gone to school. “Wouldn’t it 
be dreadful if I hadn’t learned to read?” he murmured. But the 
words were all short ones. They spelled: Don’t look now. 
I am here. The message was signed, You know who. And at the 
bottom of the page was a postcript. Stop scaring people. 

“Ship ahoy! Ahoy! Ahoy!” cried Oscar jubilantly. And he 
added to himself with a great sigh, “Kescued at last!” 

For, stealing a quick peek, he got a glimpse of some one lean- 
ing on the rail. And that some one was more welcome to Oscar 
than a bushel of fish. Of course, it was Mr. Zabriski. 

“Start a rumpus over at the other side,” Oscar whispered ex- 
citedly to young Snappy. “Perform tricks. Have a fight! Do 
anything. Only get the people over there.” 

And when every one had crowded to the far end of the pool 
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to see what was going on, the happy seal managed a few hurried 
words with his friend. 

“I can easily get out of here, if you can only get rid of this 
sticky mob of sightseers,” Oscar explained. “I’ve been trying to 
shoo them away for days, but it’s almost hopeless. They’re al- 
ways around, always around.” 

“Sightseers,” Mr. Zabriski repeated thoughtfully. 

“Rubber-necks!”’ said Oscar. 

“Always looking,” said Mr. Zabriski. 

“They never miss a thing,” said Oscar. “I can’t imagine how 
they would spend their time if they couldn’t watch us seals.” 
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“In big cities like New York, they stand on the sidewalk and 
watch cement mixers and steam shovels,” said Mr. Zabriski. 
“And in small towns they run to fires.” 

“But there never are any . . .” Oscar began, when Mr. Za- 
briski cut him short. 

“Fires!” he exclaimed. “Fires! That’s it! I'll be back in an 
hour. Be ready to jump in the truck.” 

“Honestly, I’ve never heard of one fire engine in all the 
time . . .” Oscar started to say. But no one was listening, for 
Mr. Zabriski was hurrying on his way out of the park. 

Of course every one knows that you can always depend upon 
Mr. Zabriski. Exactly in an hour’s time he drove up and parked 
his truck close beside the pool. And when he climbed out, 
Oscar was surprised to see that Mr. Zabriski was wearing a 
raincoat, too, a long black one. His head was bare, but under 
the coat at one side there was a suspicious looking bulge. 

Then things began happening fast in wild confusion. All in 
a minute, Mr. Zabriski’s head was covered with a bright red 
fireman’s helmet. And he was waving his arms frantically and 
tearing down the driveway like a hook-and-ladder. 

“Fire!” a man started screaming when he saw the helmet. 

“Fire! Fire!” every sightseer yelled. 

The entire crowd whirled around and began chasing Mr. 
Zabriski. Then for the first time in days, the place was deserted. 

“Why, they’ve all gone!” one of the seals exclaimed in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes. And now I’m going, too,” said Oscar. “Come on, boys. 
Give me a lift.” 

So the troupe set to work and they boosted Oscar over the 
wall. “We'll miss you, Oscar,” they called. “You'll come back 
sometime, won’t you? Good-by, Good-by.” The farewells fol- 
lowed Oscar as he made for safety. 

He was none too soon for, as he scrambled into the truck, 
he had hardly pulled his last flipper under a handy robe when 
he heard footsteps; and a gruff voice was demanding, “Is this 
your machine? Well, get it out of here before I have you ar- 
rested. Don’t you know that trucks aren’t allowed in the park?” 
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“FIRE! FIRE!’ EVERY SIGHTSEER YELLED 


Then some one jumped into the driver’s seat, the engine 
started with a sharp clatter and the truck began rolling along. 

“What if it isn’t Mr. Zabriski?” was Oscar’s upsetting 
thought. But his question was answered almost immediately 
when a familiar voice called, “You can come out now.” 

“How did you find me?” said Oscar. “And where did you 
get that hat?” 

“The hat? Why, that’s only a cardboard helmet from the 
Five and Ten,” Mr. Zabriski replied. “And how did I find you? 
Well, naturally, when I read in the papers that a seal was so 
ambitious as to start cleaning up a park, I knew. . .” 

“You knew at once that it must be me,” Oscar finished the 
sentence. 

“You've guessed it,” said Mr. Zabriski. “What other creature 
could possibly stir up so much mischief?” 


THE END 
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Oh, I was out and the sea ran high 
There came a breeze from the south. 
I missed my hold and down I fell. 
Right into the crocodile’s mouth. 
Chorus 


Quickly then he shut his jaws, 

He thought he h’d a victim. 

I trod so nimbly down his throat— 

That’s the way I tricked him. 
Chorus 


I traveled on a month or two, 

Until I came to his maw, 

And there I found rum-kegs, not a few, 

And plenty fresh bullets and straw. 
Chorus 


This crocodile being very old, 

Alas, one day he died! 

He was fourteen years a-catching cold, 
He was so long and wide. 


Chorus 


His skin was five miles thick, I’m sure, 
Or somewheres near about; 
For it took me two and twenty years, 
To dig a hole to get out. 

Chorus 


And when from his jaws at last I was free, 

Perhaps you will think it a lie, 

One of them reached to the bottom of the sea, 

And the other way up to the sky. 
Chorus 


Now if any one doubt the story I tell, 
Just go to the banks of the Nile, 
And where he fell, you'll find the shell, 
Of that Rummy Crocodile. 

Chorus 
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DOWN HILL TO THE HARBOR 


By Eart Marvin Rusu 
Illustrated by Paul Lantz 


IN THE morning, when Carlos dressed, he always put on his 
swimming trunks underneath his clothes. He did this in case he 
should suddenly decide to go down the hill to the harbor, instead 
of up the hill to school. It was never really Carlos’ intention to 
go swimming when he left home after breakfast. But somehow 
his eyes would stray down across the red-tiled roofs to the busy 
sparkling harbor. He would remember the feel of good green 
water, and how pleasant it was, afterward, to lie on the stone 
breakwater in the warm sun. 

Today, however, Carlos knew that he must go to school. He 
had been absent on Monday and Tuesday and perhaps Miss 
Douglas would look at him again in the way that always made 
him squirm a little. Carlos felt a little uneasy as he turned up the 
hill toward school. It would be nice, he thought, if he took Miss 
Douglas a little bunch of flowers. 

At the next house yellow daisies were growing along the 
wall. Carlos ran across the lawn and began picking them, re- 
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membering that Miss Douglas liked flowers with long stems. He 
worked fast and had a handful before a lady came to the door 
and yelled at him. Two minutes later, just as the second bell 
rang, he laid the bunch of yellow daisies on Miss Douglas’ desk. 
“Good morning, teacher,” he said. 

“Good morning, Carlos. Thank you for the flowers.” 

“I bring them,” said Carlos, “because you are such a nice 
senorita and are never cross. And see, here is also the excuse 
from my father.” 

Miss Douglas sighed at the wrinkled scrap of paper. The 
other Mexican children in the fifth grade were grinning at her. 
“But Carlos,” she said, “isn’t it strange that the writing is exactly 
like yours and that your father makes the same mistakes as you 
in spelling?” 

Carlos squirmed slightly. 

“Besides,” went on Miss Douglas, “last evening I met your 
father coming home from work. He did not look at all ill.” 
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Carlos shrugged. “Quien sabe? Who knows? The good saints 
are nice to my father. They make him well again in a very great 
hurry. But it is then too late for me to come to school.” 

“Very well, Carlos. Take your seat. We are going to have 
the reading lesson.” 

“This,” said Carlos to himself, “‘is a punishment because I am 
bad and tell great lies to my nice teacher.” He sat down and 
craned his neck so that he could look down over the lively 
harbor. When his mind came back again, Miss Douglas was re- 
peating his name sharply. He stared at his book helplessly. 

“Maria Gonzales, you may show Carlos where you left off.” 

Maria was the smallest girl in the class and she was proud 
because she could read even better than the American girls. 
“There, Carlos, is the place,” she said importantly. “It would 
be better if you paid more attention.” 

Carlos frowned darkly at Maria. “Are you also a teacher? 
Out of books you gabble like a parrot. But I have seen you at 
Cabrillo Beach, where you stick one foot in the water and 





THE CLASS WAS IN AN UPROAR 
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scream like a foolish one. You will never learn to swim like me 
—a mile, two miles, perhaps even fifty miles.” 

“Children!” cried Miss Douglas. “Thank you, Maria. Now, 
Carlos, you may read.” 

The class was always in an uproar when Carlos read. He 
stopped at every hard word. If he waited long enough he knew 
that some one would be sure to whisper or shout the word to 
him. Today, after three sentences, he looked up indignantly. 
“Of what use is such foolishness?” he asked. “Reading is only 
for smarty girls like Maria. Me, when I am big, I am going to 
join the Navy.” 

“But, Carlos,” said Miss Douglas, “you can never join the 
Navy unless you read and write and do sums well.” 

He shrugged. “Perhaps then I will have a Navy of my own. 
Quien sabe?” 


Maria giggled again. “Or perhaps when Carlos is big he will 
have a tail and fins, like a fish.” 

Miss Douglas had to rap on her desk with a ruler several 
times before the reading lesson could continue. 

Next morning, when Carlos reached the corner, he turned 
down the hill toward the harbor, instead of up the hill toward 
school. Out on the breakwater he hid his clothes in a crevice. 
All day he swam and dived and lay in the good October sun. It 
was only when it was almost dark that Carlos hurried home 
again. It would be nice to have the iron pot of frijoles hot when 
his father came for supper. Besides, his hair would dry quickly 
in the warmth of the wood stove. 

Then it was Friday. Carlos felt that he really must go to 
school because he had already been absent three days during 
the week. Friday was never so bad. Afterward there would be 
Saturday and Sunday, when he could swim in the harbor again. 

Going up the hill, he felt a little uneasy once more. A huge 
sunflower was hanging over a garden wall. Carlos stopped to 
look at it. “That is not good,” he said to himself. “Some one tall 
might strike his head on it. I will cut the sunflower off and take 
it to my nice teacher.” 

Miss Douglas looked a little bit astonished at the gift. She did 
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not even unfold the wrinkled note that he had brought. Carlos 
was disappointed. The note was signed by Pedro Carlos Mendez 
Alvarez and had been very hard to write. “I hope,” said Miss 
Douglas, “that your father will not be ill Monday, Carlos. We 
are all going to make a tour of the harbor in a motor launch.” 

“Bueno!” cried Carlos, his black eyes shining. “I will watch 
over my father to see that nothing happens. It will not.be good 
for me to miss that tour, because I know more about the harbor 
than even the boatmen.” 

“T am sure of that,” said Miss Douglas, smiling a little. 

It was late on Monday before the class got away for their 
tour of the harbor at San Pedro. There had been trouble with 
the launch that had been hired for them, and the man was a long 
time in getting the motor to run. The children ate their lunch 
on the old pier that creaked and groaned with every passing 
swell. They didn’t mind waiting—there were so many interest- 
ing sights and sounds and smells. 

At last the launch was ready for them. Some of the children 
gave silly little cries as it moved up and down while the boat- 
man was helping them all aboard. 

Carlos leaped in last of all so that he could sit in the stern 
where the motion was liveliest. He looked out across the spark- 
ling water toward Santa Catalina Island. It was very warm for 
October. “The great fog will be early this evening,” he said to 
himself. ““The trees will be ghosts and the street lights dim and 
yellow.” Carlos smiled. He loved the ocean fog, just as he loved 
everything connected with the water. 

The launch moved along the great stone breakwater to the 
lighthouse that was perched on the end. Farther out, in the open 
water, a warning buoy made deep moaning sounds like some 
giant sea monster. Some of the girls shivered and cried out with 
delicious terror. Then they were close to one of the gray battle- 
ships, waving wildly at the sailors on deck. On board, a bell 
chimed clearly six times. 

“Does any one know what time it is?” asked Miss Douglas. 

“Six o’clock,” said Maria Gonzales promptly. 

Carlos laughed derisively. “It is better that you stick to read- 
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ing, Maria. That means that it is three o’clock in the afternoon 
watch.” 

They watched a drawbridge part in the middle and rise 
slowly, so that a gleaming white yacht could pass underneath. 
They came close to Terminal Island, where the fisherman’s nets 
were spread to dry. Pelicans skimmed the surface of the water 
or flapped awkwardly to the unloading docks to snatch up stray 
fish. 

There was nothing new about all this for Carlos. Once more 
he stared out across the water. Santa Catalina Island was no 
longer in sight. “Because it has been hot today the fog will be 
early,” he said to himself. “I think it would be better if the boat- 
man turned back.” 

And then, just as he said this, the motor suddenly spluttered 
and stopped. For a moment the launch bobbed up and down in 
the wash from an incoming lumber boat that passed close. The 
boatman lifted the hatch over the engine. “I'll have her going 
again in a minute,” he said. 

But he didn’t. Ten, twenty, thirty minutes passed. “I guess,” 
said the boatman, looking a little worried, “that I’d better signal 
for some one to tow us in.” Even as he stood up the rolling bank 
of fog reached them. The lumber boat, the tall hotels of Long 
Beach—everything was suddenly blotted out of sight. There 
were no answers to the boatman’s repeated cries of “Ahoy.” 

A huge silent shadow passed so close that it almost brushed 
the launch. “Tt is bad,” said Carlos to himself, “because we are 
right in the path of ships.” 

“Now what are we going to do?” asked Miss Douglas. She 
tried to speak bravely but there was a little quaver in her voice 
that the children were quick to notice. Maria Gonzales and 
Susan Ward, on opposite sides of the launch, began crying 
softly. 

Carlos had finished taking off all his clothes except the swim- 
ming trunks. He slipped over the side of the launch. “There is 
nothing to be afraid of, teacher. I will swim ashore for help from 
the coast guard cutter.” 

“Don’t be a little fool,” said the boatman sharply. “It is more 
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than a mile to the docks. Even if you could swim that far, you 
would be lost in this fog.” 

“How could any one be lost?” asked Carlos, clinging to the 
side of the launch. “The trains whistle at the station and the 
sounding buoy is at my left. Adids!” 

“Carlos,” cried Miss Douglas. “I forbid it.” 

“Adids!” said Carlos again. He slid into the nice cool water. 
In another instant there was nothing in the world except him- 
self. The fog came to the very surface of the water. More than 
a mile, the boatman had said. That was farther than he had ever 
swum before. Frightened for an instant, Carlos floated on his 
back. Then he remembered the little quaver in Miss Douglas’ 
voice and that Maria Gonzales was crying. He turned again and 
began swimming in long strokes. The launch was right in the 
path of ships. It might be run down if he did not hurry. 

All the newspapers in San Pedro and Long Beach and Los 
Angeles had a story about Carlos on their front page next morn- 
ing. They told how he had swum almost two miles in a thick 
fog to direct a coast guard cutter to the rescue of his class in a 
disabled launch. But Carlos did not know anything about this. 
The only reason he went to school next morning was because he 
did not want Miss Douglas to think he was tired from his swim 
the night before. 

“Good morning, teacher,” he said, laying a bunch of yellow 
daisies on her desk. 

Miss Douglas’ voice sounded very queer. “Thank you for 
the beautiful flowers, Carlos. For the reading lesson today we 
are going to have something different. It is a clipping from the 
newspaper. Here, Carlos, you may be the first to read it aloud.” 

“Tt is even harder than the reader,” said Carlos helplessly. 

“Very well. I shall ask Maria Gonzales to read.” 

Maria, her dark eyes proud, stood beside her desk and read 
that Carlos Alvarez was a hero. Carlos’ heart swelled at the 
words. He swallowed hard as Maria sat down again. 

“Teacher,” he said, “I think it is better that I learn to read as 
well as little Maria. It will be nice to read things from the paper 
to my father. Quien sabe? He may be ill again tomorrow.” 
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ARE GIRAFFES ALL RIGHT? 


By Wirrw Bronson 


Illustrated by The Author 


A cirarre is an animal which 
appears to be all out of shape. 
Compared with a deer or ante- 
lope he seems to be all wrong, 
his neck and legs a lot too long, 
his body much too short. And 
yet he must be just about all 
right, to get along as well as he 
does in the wilds of Africa, 
where hungry lions and leop- 
ards prowl. 

A galloping giraffe appears 
to move rather slowly. One thinks, “No wonder, with his hind 
legs so much shorter than his front.” Actually he gallops with 
the speed of a fairly good horse. He only seems slower because 
there is so much more of him. Such long legs cannot make short 
snappy movements, but every stride covers a great deal of 
ground. The hind legs are really just about as long as the front. 
It is the long streamline up from the tail, up the steep shoulders, 
and up the long neck which makes the giraffe look so low at 
the haunches. 

The truth is that a giraffe’s odd figure is at once a help and 
hindrance to him. He might do better with a different shape 
but, for better or for worse, he has to do the best he can with 
what he has. Let us see how this works out. 

For worse: Although his neck is so very long, he cannot 
reach low growing plants upon the ground with any ease or 
comfort. To nibble choice grasses he has to straddle his forelegs 
widely out on either side with half-bent knees straining under 
him. 
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Probably the most perilous moments of his life come when 
he drinks at a water hole. Close by in the tall grass or brush, 
lions and leopards often hide ready to spring out and catch a 
careless drinker. It is a risky time for antelopes and zebras, but 
for a giraffe it is doubly dangerous. The pose he has to take to 
reach the water is one from which he cannot leap in the wink 
of an eye. 

Antelopes drink with all legs ready for a lightning dash to 
safety. The poor giraffe must spread his forelegs wider and 
wider, lowering hitch by hitch, like a dancer doing a slow and 
difficult split. At last he stands like a camera tripod, his mouth 
touching the water. Now he can drink, but is hardly prepared 
to run or fight for his life. 

For better: But a giraffe can go for months without a drink, 
if necessary. In very dry country he gets most of his moisture 
from dew and the plants he eats. Only in the rainy season of 
each year, does he risk his life at water holes for a really satis- 
fying drink. 

Of course, with his long neck he could reach grass and water 
easily, even though his legs are so long, if his shoulders were 
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not so terribly high. But with the long neck rising from the 
high shoulders, he can browse on the topmost tenderest leaves 
of trees, content to leave the grass and shrubs to antelope and 
buffalo and zebras who have to leave the trees to him. And 
though mimosa trees are full of thorns he picks their leaves, 
his favorite kind, with never a prickle. His grey-blue tongue 
is eighteen inches long and slender as a snake. 

When it comes to meeting or beating his enemies, the 
giraffe’s oddities are again both an advantage and a disadvantage. 

For worse: Giraffes have short fuzzy horns and a bony 
bumper between their eyes, but cannot use them to protect 
themselves. Should two bull giraffes butt each other as do goats 
and antelopes and deer, they might easily break their own necks. 

For better: But they have very powerful legs and big heavy 
hoofs and are some of the world’s hardest kickers both before 
and behind. More than a few lions have been driven off with 
broken bones and terrible bruises by mother giraffes when their 
babies were in danger. 

Also, because his head is so far from the ground (eighteen feet 
is average), a giraffe really gets a bird’s-eye view of the country 
all about him. Thus he can see trouble coming from much far- 
ther off than can the antelopes and zebras. Often he spies his 
enemy soon enough to simply walk away with no need for run- 
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ning. Even if a lion tries to catch him on the run, the chase is 
short. For a giraffe’s hide is far tougher than a lion’s and he will 
dash directly through all the thorniest thickets he can find. No 
lion is fool enough to try to follow him. 

A giraffe’s terrific tallness often keeps him out of trouble 
even when he’s fast asleep. For he does much of his sleeping 
standing up among mimosa trees. With his drowsy head lost in 
the leaves, his neck and body appear to be one of the trunks in 
a grove. The light lines between his dark patches look like 
streaks of sunlight. If he sways a little as he slumbers, well, so 
do trees. Often the lion, if at a little distance, notices nothing 
and passes the peaceful sleeper by. 

Not only is a giraffe able to cope with the dangers of his 
natural world, but with the artificial problems brought into it 
by pioneers as well. When railroads first were run across the 
continent of Africa, herds of giraffes, galloping along, would 
catch their necks in the telegraph wires at night, and many died 
this way. But giraffes are intelligent animals and young ones 
learn from older, more experienced ones. Now no more of 
them get mixed up with telegraph systems. 

Therefore we may conclude that giraffes, getting along so 
well both because of and in spite of their oddities, are indeed 
all right, all right. 
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Illustration by Donatp McKay from O tp StoRMALONG 


FOREST, SEA AND FARM 


“They don’t make ships big enough for me to get the kinks 
out of my muscles,” complained Stormalong. (His full name 
was Alfred Bulltop Stormalong and he stood four fathoms tall 
in his stocking feet.) When the Great White Whale just 
laughed at him and spit in his eye, old Stormalong tried being 
a cowboy and a farmer. But he wasn’t happy away from the 
sea, so back to Nantucket he went, hooting like a foghorn. 
You'll find the rest of his story in How Otp StorMaALonc 
Capturep Mocna Dick by Irwin Shapiro (Messner. $1.50). 

Bim’s grandfather, who was very wise, said that the jungle 
creatures would not hurt you, if you were not afraid and spoke 
softly to them. So Bim was very happy when he found a baby 
tiger in the jungle on his birthday. But the village people 
listened to old Suk’s threats of evil spells, and demanded that 
a life must be given to the jungle for the life that was taken 
from it. Girt OF THE Forest is a dramatic story of India by R. 
Lal Singh and Eloise Lownsbery. (Longmans. $2.50). 

InpIAN Paint by Glenn Balch (Crowell. $2) tells how an 
Indian boy tamed a wild colt, Shadow, who escaped from cruel 
horse hunters to run with the Old Stallion’s band. Summer and 
winter, Little Falcon followed the wild horses until the painted 
pony came to him of his own free will. 

Another boy who loved a wild creature, one of the rare white 
falcons of Greenland, is the hero of a new Viking story, THE 
Fatcon oF Eric THE Rep by Catharine Cate Coblentz (Long- 
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mans. $2.25). The very name Viking has come to stand for 
bravery, as you will find in that other grand new book, THE 
Dracon Sup by \Villiam Resnick (Coward-McCann. $2.50). 

Two other books about forest pets are Kimsi and Nis. 
Kimbi was a jungl¢ Indian boy, whose family thought a monkey 
fit only for the cooking pot. But Kimbi was able to save little 
Nekka to be an heesuadl guest at a tribal feast. Kimpi (Random. 
$1) is by Henry Lionel Williams who brought back this story 
from his travels in South America. Niss by Don Lang (Grosset. 
$.50) is the true story of an orphan deer who became the hero 
of a village in the Adirondacks. 

When Hugh Anthony had a birthday, he got the pet he 
longed for—a puppy. But even a puppy can be the beginning 
of strange adventures. Hugh Anthony planned a very special 
birthday party and, because he was very tired of boys his own 
age, he asked only old people to this party. A cross old gentle- 
man who had mislaid his heart came to the party uninvited and 
very curious things happened in Tue Biue Hits by Elizabeth 
Goudge (Coward-McCann. $2.00). 

Dougal Maccolloch knew about kelpies so he wasn’t sur- 
prised when one of these mischievous Scottish imps turned up 
at Millpond Farm. What a trouble-maker that kelpie was! It 
took Margit and Allan and Auld Gregson, not to mention 
Charlie Stuart, before they found a “boat made without iron” 
to take the kelpie back to Scotland where he belonged. Doucav’s 
Wisu is by Leclaire Alger (Harpers. $2). 

Eleanor Frances Lattimore’s new story of China, THE QuEs- 
TIons OF Liru (Harcourt. $2) is about a small boy whose 
father was a soldier in China’s army. “When is my father com- 
ing home?” Lifu would ask, and when no one gave him a 
satisfactory answer he decided to march across the mountains 
to find out. 

Other fine new books for six-year-olds or thereabouts are: 

Pancuo by Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. $2. 
AmpbrosE KANGAROO by Elizabeth MacIntyre. Scribners, $1.50. 


Sartor Jack by Marion Gill MacNeil. Oxford. $1. 
Tue Littte Farm by Lois Lenski. Oxford. $.75. 
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Invent tor Halloween. 


By Remo Burano 


Along with Halloween we naturally think of silhouettes and shadows, 
sheets and glowing lanterns, and weird things that haunt the night gen- 
erally—and that one night in particular. If we take a lantern (in the 
person of an electric desk lamp) and throw shadows on a sheet, we 
have a shadow show; and why not a puppet shadow show? 

The first thing to decide on is a story or plot. Mother Goose rhymes 
make good material, especially if you want to do something short. It 
might be fun to work out two or three, or a whole string of them. 
Mother Goose is a good chief character for Halloween, for she rep- 
resents the good witch. If you wish to do a story showing the evil kind 
of witch, there is Hansel and Gretel. This is enough to start you in 
search of an idea. 

Now the next important question is—how do you go about making 
a puppet shadow show? You will need a sheet or a piece of tissue 
paper. This is stretched and thumbtacked on a wooden frame about 
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two feet high and three or four feet long. Smaller or larger will also do, 
depending on the size of your audience, and the puppets, That will 
serve as your stage, which you stand on a table. An ordinary desk 
lamp, with a reflector placed a foot or so behind it so that the light 
hits the center of the sheet, will serve to throw the shadows on the 
sheet. 

Finally, and most important of all, are the puppets. These can be 
made of cardboard and mounted on wires so that they can be moved 
around from below. The puppets should have jointed arms and legs to 
give them expression. First make outlines of the characters on ordinary 
paper. Nine to twelve inches is a good average size. When you are 
satisfied with the designs, divide them into parts by tracing with the 
aid of carbon paper: first the head and body, then each arm, and then 
each leg. Trace directly on cardboard. Allow a little more length at 
the top of the arms and legs for the purpose of lapping. When the 
tracing is finished, cut out all the cardboard parts with scissors, or a 
mat knife, if you have one. If you use a knife, place another piece of 
cardboard underneath to prevent spoiling your table. 














i 
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The next step is joining the parts of each puppet together. Punch 
holes with a small nail through the tops of the arms and legs and then 
through the places where they are to attach on the body. Consult the 
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drawings to make sure all is clear in your mind. The limbs are at- 
tached very simply with string. Knot the end of the string, pass it 
through, say, the hole in the top of one arm, then through the hole in 
the shoulder and tie a second knot on the back of the shoulder. Make 
sure the arm is laid flat against the shoulder before tying the second 
knot. The arm will then stay in place and at the same time swing 
freely. All parts are attached in the same way. 

This makes the puppets complete except for the wires which are to 
move them. Buy a spool of wire, just thick enough to be rigid. Cut it 
in lengths of about eighteen inches and make small loops on one end 
of each. For cutting and looping, you will need a pair of pliers which 
can be bought at the five and ten. One main wire must be attached to 
about the middle of the body. This will serve to hold the puppet up- 
right and move it about. Another wire should be attached to each 
hand which will enable you to give it expression. If you wish, you can 
attach wires to the feet, but that in most cases is not necessary. A sim- 
ple way to attach the wires is to tie string to the loops and then pass 
it through holes in the cardboard at the points where they belong. 

You perform the show by moving the puppets as close to the sheet 
as possible, but be sure the light is turned on behind them. Keep the 
shadow of your head off the sheet, in other words, under the table, and 
you'll have a nice show. You can make scenery by cutting a house, a 
tree, etc., out of cardboard and standing them against the sheet. 

But on Halloween your purpose is to present something more than 
just a nice show. It should have the weird flavor of the season, a mys- 
terious ghostlike atmosphere. Here is one way to create the mood for 
your audience. 

Have the sheet invisible at the start, hidden behind a bright red cur- 
tain festooned with colored papers. Place a row of jack-o-lanterns 
along the bottom. When ready to begin, turn on a record of appro- 
priate weird music. Next put out the lights in the room, leaving the 
curtain lit only by the jack-o-lanterns. Toward the end of the music, 
turn out the jack-o-lanterns too and raise the curtain slowly, disclosing 
the white sheet flooded with light. As the music dies out, produce a 
wailing wind effect backstage, mingled with the distant laughter and 
merrymaking of witches and spirits. Then plunge into your perform- 
ance, whatever it may be. 

There are other ways, but the important thing is to plan it and re- 
hearse it carefully. An audience enjoys momentary shivers. It will win 
them over and they will be in the mood to lap up the show. 
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The Puzzlewits were having a Halloween party in their cellar. Tom 
and Nancy had decorated the corners with autumn leaves and shocks 
of corn and pumpkins, and trimmed the electric light and the ceiling 
with streamers of black and orange crepe paper. Peter had filled a tin 
tub with water, and dropped in a dozen apples, which were bobbing 
around on the surface, all ready for twelve children to duck for them. 

“We'll start with a relay race,” he said, as soon as all the guests had 
arrived. “Make two teams of six each, and divide each team so that 
three are standing on one side of the room and three on the other. Now 
the first player on each team puts the cover of a safety match box on 
the end of his nose. When I say GO, the two first players walk across 
the room and poke the match boxes on the noses of the second players. 
If a box falls off, the second player must kneel down and pick it up by 
pushing his nose into the end. Then he walks across the room and pokes 
it on the nose of the third player and so on. The team that gets through 
first wins.” 

“You mean that we can’t touch the match box with our hands at 
all?” asked one little girl. 

“Not after the first player has put it on his nose,” Peter replied. 

There was a chorus of groans, but the race turned out to be a very 
funny one. 

“Now we are going to have some fortune telling,” Peter said. “I 
have eight saucers here with different things in them. One at a time, 
you must sit on the floor and Ill blindfold you. Then I'll mix the 
saucers up, and put them around you in a circle. When I have counted 
ten, you reach out, and whatever saucer you touch first, tells what 
you will be. The water means a sailor or traveler; the button and thim- 
ble mean an old maid or bachelor; the nail means a carpenter; the 
needle, a surgeon; the pencil, a writer; the penny, a banker; the flour, a | 
baker; and the ring, a good husband or wife.” 

Nancy sat down to be blindfolded first. She reached for a saucer 
way around behind her, and every one laughed when she put her hand 
right into the flour. 

When the fortunes had been told, Peter started a tom-tom game. 
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“This is a stunt to make a person do something without actually tell- 
ing him to,” he explained. “The one who is it goes outside the door and 
the rest of us decide something easy for him to do when he comes 
back. For instance, we might decide that he should pull Nancy’s hair. 
Then Tom will start beating this pan with a spoon, softly at first, but 
louder if the one who is it goes near Nancy. If he touches Nancy, the 
tom-tom gets very loud. Then, if he moves away, it gets softer again. 
Pretty soon he will get the idea that he must do something in connec- 
tion with Nancy. He might touch her shoe and the tom-tom would 
beat softly, but if he touched her head, it would get so loud, it would 
almost tell him to pull her hair.” 

“Suppose we rule out the hair pulling,” Nancy suggested. “We 
could try to make the person put out the light, or close the door, or 
pick up a pumpkin. I think that would be much better.” 

The others agreed, and the game began, But after three children had 
been it, Peter decided it was time for something else. 

He heaped flour on a pie plate, and half-buried a marshmallow in 
the middle. 

“You'll each get a turn at this,” he said. “The idea is to pick the 
marshmallow up in your teeth without getting flour on your nose. 
Kneel down and fold your arms behind your back.” 

Tom knelt first, and Peter put the pie plate on the floor in front of 
him. Tom leaned forward, hampered somewhat by having to keep his 
arms behind him. The plate was far enough away that he had to stretch 
a little to reach it, and suddenly he lost his balance. Down he went 
plunging his whole face into the flour. Every one laughed as he sneezed 
and blinked and sat up with a very white face and a marshmallow be- 
tween his teeth. 

“It would have been easy,” he said, “if the pan had been closer.” 

Peter threw him a towel to wipe his face. “It wouldn’t be a stunt if 
we put it too close to you,” he said. “Come on. Who’s next?” 

When Mrs. Puzzlewit came downstairs to tell them supper was 
ready, two of the children were ducking for apples. 

“While you’re waiting,” she said to the others, “see who can tear 
out the best Halloween cat without looking at it.” 

“Without looking at it?” gasped the children. 

“Yes, tear it behind your back,” laughed Mrs. Pazzlewit. She handed 
each one a sheet of black paper. “We'll get some very funny-looking 
cats,” she went on. “Bring them upstairs with you when you're fin- 
ished, and we’ll have a cat show at the table.” 
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OUR OWN gy 


A DEPARTMENT [° 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE BEAUTY OF NIGHT 


A few stars were shining overhead 
While the clouds went floating by. 
The breezes gently swayed the trees 
While the stars peeped between the leaves 
The boat-shaped moon floated through the sky, 
Calmly gazing at this sight 
Anyone would know this was the beauty of night. 
—ANN SHROAT, age 10 


OUR AMERICA 


This proud land across the sea 

Was found by Vikings brave. 

The Pilgrims and the Spaniards came, 
Across the ocean wave. 


This nation strong has grown that way, 
From people of all lands, 
From Capitol to smallest shack, 
By the work of willing hands. 
—Marcaret MacPuerson, age 10 
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YOU’RE THE SKIPPER 


The last plans for the race were made. Bill and Hank set their sails 
and pulled away, after the captain’s booming “Go” echoed through the 
megaphone. 

There was a stiff breeze. The white canvas stretched and the boom 
creaked. Bill cheered as they pulled ahead. But Hank who was the 
careful one stared at something gray coming over the horizon. The 
pea-soup fog struck them in a second now. There was only a light 
breeze and drizzle, and then sheets and buckets of water immediately. 

Hank called, “Help lower the sail, quick!” But Bill, the fool, was 
race crazy. He yelped, “No! No! This race means a lot. Never! Don’t 
lower any sails, or else—” 

Bill paused a minute, Hank leaped to the thwart, Bill following him. 
Hank ducked as the boom tore toward him. Bill, being lower, didn’t 
need to duck. His fist shot out and struck Hank amidships a terrific 
wallop. Hank left the thwart and crashed to the deck. Bill went back 
to the wheel. 

Stunned and gasping for breath, Hank said “W-W-William P-P-Pe- 
ters! Why the h-h-heck did you d-d-do that?” 

“Shut up!” Bill barked. “I’m going below. There’s fifty dollars on 
this race and you know we need it.” 

“But,” Hank put in, “We need the ship more.” 

Bill said, “Keep quiet. Get here and take the wheel and don’t try to 
lower the sails, or else.” He swung the wheel sharply to starboard and 
let go. Hank came quickly as he saw something dark loom up ahead. 
Bill walked toward the companionway. Hank pulled with all his might 
to port as he heard breakers crashing against the dozens of jagged 
rocks. 

“Look out, you fool!” shouted Bill. “Dodge those rocks!” 

It was too late, There was a splintering crash. Hank stared, horrified, 
as he watched tall mast stagger and heel to port. Hank pulled himself 
together. Dodging falling timbers, he found unconscious Bill lying on 
the companionway ladder. He summoned all his strength and pulled 
Bill to the rail, ripped off his shoes, and threw Bill into the water, which 
was not too deep, and jumped after him. He gave every ounce of 
strength and pulled Bill through the surf and dragged him up on the 
beach. He looked at Bill and then fell into an exhausted slumber, 

He slept for twenty minutes, then woke up and looked again at Bill. 
He staggered to his feet and gazed out at the water. The squall had 
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subsided, and he looked at the ship. The stern was afloat. The bow was 
a few feet under the water with a jagged rock in it. 

Hank looked at his watch. The glass was smashed, but it was still 
running. Bill had been out for an hour. Then Hank heard a weak voice 
from behind him. 


“H-H-Hank, you were r-r-right. I was wrong, W-W-What n-n-next 
... Skipper?” 


—Ross Hart, age 11 











A little colt was born, 

On a springlike morn, 

In the merry month of May. 
When he opened his eyes, 
On that sunny morn, 

All he did was frisk and play. 


His mother the mare, 
Kept a careful stare, 
At his plainly mischievous ways. 
As she watched him she thought 
An awful lot 
Of her younger playing days. 
—ELLEeN Mars, age 9 
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By Dorotuy Hocner and Nits HoGNer 


“Do you know your A B C D and G’s?” we asked Puss. 

“Can’t fool me!” said Puss. “You left out E and F.” 

“We mean vitamins, not the alphabet,” we explained. 

“Those things in food that you can’t see or taste?” asked Puss. 

“Right,” we said. “Vitamins are small but as important as 
bullets in winning the war. If you don’t eat the right food you'll 
get Hidden Hunger,” we warned. 

“What is hidden hunger?” Puss asked. 

“Hidden Hunger is the movie starring vitamins and Link 
Squires, farmer, who shows how food will win the war.” 

“But,” Puss interrupted, “what does hidden hunger mean?” 

“It means that even if you eat a great deal of food, if it is the 
wrong kind of food your body starves,” we explained. 

“T could drink a quart of milk right now,” said Puss. 

“Very good. Milk has vitamin A which gives you eyes to see 
: } in the dark! So has cheese, butter, green leafy vegetables, carrots 
a and other yellow vegetables, fruits, liver and cod liver oil.” 
> = “Mmmmmmmm!” Puss smacked her lips. 

-  “B makes you grow, keeps you from being fidgety. Vitamin C 
makes good teeth, prevents disease. If you lack D you may be 
bowlegged. G gives strong nerves, general good health.” 

If there is a 16 mm. movie projector in your school, ask your 
teacher to write to American Film Center, ‘630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for the picture Hidden Hunger, 
and see how A B C D and G help win the war. 

The film, a book on food, and a quiz are all free. 


\ 





PENGUIN CLUB NEWS oi 


Maybe you did not know there were English penguins. Well, here’s 
a message from one, together with a verse and a comic strip from the 
U.S.A. We have penguins in Canada and Australia, too. 


--- oe 


Ral’ oe 


PETER LEARNS TO SKATE 
—JANE BryANT 


























FROM ENGLAND 


I wish, I wish, I wish all day, 
I wish to see the U.S.A., 
And Canada with its Hudson Bay. 
Czechoslovakia has a very long name. 
I'd like to see it all the same. 
China and Chile which sounds very cold, 
And the Island of Malta whose people are bold. 
The Island of England I see every day 
But I want to see the U.S.A. 
—Haro ip Sitwin, age 10 


THE MOON 


I think at night when I’m watching the moon 
That some child has lost her balloon, 
A moon that is yellow so shiny and bright 
Sitting so lonesome on top of the night, 
When the earth is all sleeping and the day gone by 
The wind blows the balloon across the sky. 
—WILLA PETSCHEK, age 10 
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THE WISHING 
WINDOW 


By Hortense Flexner 
Drawings by Wyncie King 


Clare and Jacques—two French children— 
had a “wishing window” and this is the 
truly beautiful and exciting story of how 
their wish came true because they were brave 
and obedient when war came to their village. 


$1.50 
FREDERICK A. STOKES New York 

















Now you can 
finish your— 
ANGLEWORMS |: 
ON 





By MacKiunlay 
Kantor 






DON’T DEPEND ON HEARSAY 
LET BOOKS 
GIVE YOU THE FACTS 


In these days of rumor, propaganda 
and censorship, there remains one 
source of information on which you 
, can depend—good books. See your 
: bookseller today for the best pos- 


Here is the complete text 
of the strange tale of 
Thomas, naturalist and 
gourmet, of whom you 
read a little bit in the 
August issue of Story 
Parade. 


Illustrated in two 
colors throughout by 


KURT WIESE sible selection. 
$1.50 AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
COWARD - McCANN ASSOCIATION 




















Special to Schools and Libraries 
SCHOOL BULLETIN. Teachers, schools or librarians working with 
schools who did not receive the school supplement published with the 
October issue may have a copy FREE by writing for it. This bulletin 
contains suggestions on school use of this magazine. 
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from the heart 
of England 


comes 


Mz. Bums 
and His 
Monkey 


By Walter de la Maxe 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOROTHY P. LATHROP 


An utterly fascinating story about Mr. Bumps, a Portsmouth sailor- 
man and Jasper, the “‘most wonderful monkey in the world.” Told 
in Walter de la Mare’s inimitable style all children love—it’s magic 
from the first line tothe last. - - - - - + + «+ « $2.00 


and from ‘“‘nowhere at all’ comes 


Who Goes to the Wood 


BY FAY INCHFAWN. ILLUSTRATED BY DIANA THORNE 


Delightful, airy, shimmery with sunlight is this fantasy of the small 
animals of wood and meadow. The author, born in Somerset, England, 
has lived within sight of the Welsh mountains and the sea all her life. 
She has put into this tale of a duck’ who writes poetry and a mouse 
that keeps house all of the charm and quaintness which holds children 
from nine to twelve spellbound. - - - - - - - - - $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 





All Through Their School Life 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


is the children’s constant aid 


is a joy for the children who 

read The Book of Knowledge 
at home. They have a foundation 
-of information and interest upon 
which the teacher can build. In 
easy words, and with thousands 
of wonderful teaching pictures, 
this great work unfolds the story 
of the world’s knowledge. In scope 
it is a children’s encyclopedia; in 
arrangement, it takes the young 
learner step by step from the sim- 


PREECE 


“Aladdin's Lamp” 


| EARNING is easy, learning 


plest facts to the more advanced, 
according to the unit system now 
followed in most schools. 

Every parent who reads this 
magazine is invited to have a 
Free Copy of Aladdin’s Lamp, a 
delightful booklet of text pages 
and striking pictures from the 
new revision of The Book of 
Knowledge. No charge. No obli- 
gation. Simply paste the coupon 
below on a postcard and mail it 
TODAY. 





